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PURE LOVE IS ONLY THERE ! 

When in this world of many woes we meet 
A heart, with which to hold communion sweet ; 
And haply friendship's converse may illume 
The deepening shadows of approaching doom ; 
While Love is yet untried, and dove-eyed Hope, 
Smiling and heedless, climhs life's upward slope — ■ 
And Memory weeps not, and confiding Thought 
Elicits different views, yet clashing not — 
Like chords on some harmonious instrument, 
Distinct, yet woven in a soft consent ; 
While heart to heart, in union deep, would fain 
Link closer — Evil snaps the silver chain ; 
Or swooping death, or some rude worldly call 

Steps in and breaks the spirit's festival. 

Where then is Hope? A victim to Despair; 
And stricken Memory seeks the grave of Care : 
Oh, look to other worlds — pure Love is only there ! 

J. L. L 



MEDITATIONS IN BULLY'S ACRE. 

Mb. Editor — I have visited many a village churchyard that has been 
laid out with taste and elegance — I have seen the cemetery at Liver- 
pool — I have heard of the one projected on so grand a scale in London — 
I regret that I have never visited Pere-le-chaise — or so much as seen its 
model — and that for the present, I must be satisfied with reading the 
accounts which travellers give us of the catacombs at Rome. I must not 
weary your patience by speaking of other contrivances for the deposition 
of the dead, from the pyramids of Egypt down to the skullroofed palaces 
of the Ashantees ; but to my mind, not one of them all is worthy of 
comparison with the far-famed Necropolis of Bully 's-acre. There is 
but one spot in the world that can pretend to rival it — and that spot 
is another ornament of this magnificent city ; I mean the Cabbage- 
garden. In neither of these depots for the dead, is there exhibited 
any thing of that finikin taste, that love of finery and embellishment, 
so calculated to call away the thoughts from brooding over the awful 
fact of our mortality, and so utterly out of character and keeping, 
when displayed in a scene where every thing ought to be congenial 
with the gloominess of death. This is what I admire in the grave-yard 
of Bully's-acre— instead of shrubs and trees, grassy hillocks and peep- 
ing daisies, you see around you nothing but a field of death. The cold, 
damp earth, so often stirred either by pigs or grave-diggers, as not to 
allow time for a single blade of grass to grow on it, is, however, suffi- 
ciently diversified in the appearance of its surface, by the garniture of 
human skulls and bones, which are tossed about in every direction in 
wild and beautiful confusion. The very grave-stones (excuse the bull, 
Mr. Editor, for they are mostly made of wood) harmonise with the as- 
sociations which a burying-place ought to awaken. Their inscriptions 
in various stages of decay, from the scarcely legible, to what must defy 
every attempt to decypher it — black and white paint, blending like the 
streaks in a piece of marble — these monuments of affection themselves — 
broken and mutilated, and inclining in every variety of obliqueness that 
can be imagined between the perpendicular and the horizontal — Beem 



